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THE GIFT OF MUSICAL APPRECIATION 

By ARTHUR HINTON 

"He that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

IN a definite or indefinite form, music exists for all of those 
that inhabit the earth; in the sounds of nature, in the rumble 
of the city's trafiic, in the written word, as well as in those 
positive sounds on which the art of music is built up. Maybe there 
are some to whom the cacophonous din of the machinery in some 
vast works is as sweet to the ear as was the lute of Orpheus to the 
trees and the mountain-tops. One thing is certain, namely, that 
the sense of appreciation of sound, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
is born in us all, the acuteness and the artistic qualities of our 
perception being only a matter of degree. I suppose there is hardly 
a person who ever heard the cuckoo, who, although disclaiming any 
musical ability, could not sing or whistle a fair imitation of it. 
Such appreciation is involuntary, but not to be denied. And thus, 
recognizing that the power of discriminating between simple 
to the point of considering why its development is in so many 
cases nipped in the bud. The subject is many-sided, and I can 
only touch upon it here as it affects those interested in the purely 
musical aspect. 

I think that perhaps the simplest way of treating it is to 
classify various kinds of listeners: 

1. The involuntary listener 

2. The untrained music-loving listener 

3. The trained listener. 

To this very rough classification might be added many more 
of varying grades of musical ability and understanding, but it 
is probably sufficient for the purpose. 

I. The Involuntary Listener 

There are those who look upon the appreciation of music as a 
thing apart, which one either has or has not; amongst those who 
come to the conclusion that they have it not are a large majority 
who do not go far to seek for anything, musical or otherwise; 
their surroundings and general inclinations giving them no in- 
centive to enquire further than the vaudeville entertainment, the 
latest waltz or musical comedy, they rest content at that; this is 
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the Hmit of their musical enthusiasms, if indeed they have any. 
The music which they happen to hear is to them but an appendage 
to whatever the entertainment may be, and they listen to it but 
superficially, unless aroused by some particularly "catchy" tune. 
It should be remembered, however, that this is the public which 
makes the success of this catchy tune or of the so-called "popular" 
song. They sing it, whistle it, thrum it on the piano and take it 
frequently with their meals at restaurants. A great many of this 
public are the lost sheep who, merely for want of some musical 
sympathy and enlightenment in early years, have wandered off 
into one of the narrowest of enclosed by-ways, in which they can 
hardly expect ever again to see a new day dawn. It is no good for 
the shepherd dog to try to bark them out of it; they don't want 
to be and they won't be barked out; they are quite happy where 
they are, in that sphere of listening which requires no volition and 
which offers but little, if any, scope for an imagination of which 
they are blissfully devoid. This is the public — and be it said, it is a 
very large one— whose musical faculties decline to take them further 
than the ear-tickling stage; it may be added that the production 
of the kind of musical food which satisfies them is probably the 
most remunerative of any to the composer, and there is little fear 
but that there will always be more than sufficient supply to meet the 
demand. The question I would ask is, is it not possible or probable 
that such involuntary listeners really possess a far greater gift 
of intelligent appreciation than they wot of.'' Quite undeveloped, 
'tis true, and with the course of time losing more and more vitality 
till it dwindles to a spark almost past rekindling. In my opinion, 
the key to this situation lies in the fact that any musical instruction 
which they may have had in their youth probably stopped short 
at the dull and mechanical end. And here I would interpose 
a few words on the educational side of the question as being in 
my idea appropriate to the case above-mentioned. 

The appreciation of music is a subject to which a great deal 
more attention is being given today from the educational point of 
view than was formerly ever thought of, whether in schools of 
music or in institutions where music is taken only as an extra study 
outside the general curriculum. In later years it has been particu- 
larly noticeable that the heads of schools have become more willing 
to include the time devoted to musical training in the actual study- 
hours, as opposed to the old system of treating it as a kind of 
unnecessary extra, which, under such conditions, was likely to 
become very irksome to the pupil. But even at ordinary music 
lessons in any branch, it is extremely difficult to get sufficient time 
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to deal at all comprehensively or systematically with the explana- 
tion of many of the details which go to make the pupil understand 
the finer and more sensitive aspects of their work, especially in the 
earlier stages. Technical matters, merely the means to an end, 
run away with most of the time set apart for the usual two short 
lessons a week. And it must not be forgotten that the ordinary run 
of pupil is apt to think that he is not getting his money's worth if 
he is not actually playing for the greater part of the lesson. 
There is an amusing story of a young lady violinist taking the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto to her teacher for the first time. Before 
hearing her, the teacher attempted to shed a little light on the 
composition as a whole, besides finding it necessary to mark in and 
explain many "fingerings"; also to alter or make clear unsatis- 
factory phrase marks, etc., giving the pupil practical illustration 
of each passage and concluding by playing to her the first move- 
ment. Surely no finer lesson could be possible to an intelligent 
pupil. The short amount of time having been thus fully occupied 
without the pupil getting a chance of displaying how much she 
did not know, she somewhat nonplussed her teacher with the 
rather baffling question "And when will you make up this lesson 

to me, Mr. ?" 

It stands to reason that the development of the apprecia- 
tive gift should be begun at an early age and be continued along 
equal lines with the technical training. It is largely an instinct 
which, if left unappealed to, in many may remain dormant, in 
others may be but half awakened, while again there is undoubtedly 
a large number of those who only await the right chord in them to 
be struck to become aware of the existence of a force of which, a 
moment before, they were entirely ignorant. Those who have the 
good fortune to be born with this instinct more or less developed 
can have little idea as to the width of the gulf lying between them 
and those that have it not. Considering the word "musical" in its 
broadest sense — in the sense, namely, of the simplest tune or 
melody — there are actually very few indeed who have not some 
kind of responsive vibration in them. But no response can be 
expected to a question unasked. Fairy tales stimulate the im- 
agination of children as to things in general; wherefore not also 
musical fairy tales which should be calculated to stir their fancy 
and make them inquisitive along musical lines? I cannot follow 
out this aspect of the matter in detail, but there are musical 
educators today who hold the view that "musical appreciation" 
should be taught from childhood in carefully graded classes not 
merely as the study of an instrument is taught — that is to say, 
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not as something in addition to a general education — but rather 
as an integral part of that general education itself, so that he 
that hath ears to hear may at least have a chance of educated 
hearing.! This certainly might have the happy result of diverting 
a part of the stream of "involuntary listeners" from the jingle 
of the vaudeville show and the jangle of the musical comedy 
into the more legitimate sphere of the concert-room and the 
opera house, so that, whether possessed of any technical ability 
or not, they might take their places among that class of listeners 
to which I shall now refer. 

II. The Untrained Music-Loving Listener 

We now come to a far more important and interesting section of 
the musical public, that of the untrained music-loving listener, by 
which I mean one who, without having any technical ability, loves 
to go to hear good music; who perhaps has no great power of 
discrimination, but who, nevertheless, often knows instinctively 
the difference between what is good and what is bad. The gift of 
appreciation is, of course, unconsciously far stronger in these 
from birth than in those of whom we have just spoken; and 
probably owing to the very fact of the natural possession of 
stronger aesthetic instincts, so was there the greater repulsion 
in early days to going through the technical drudgery with so 
little prospect of the aesthetic and imaginative side of their musical 
natures being appealed to in the ordinary course of teaching; the 
greater the imaginative faculty, the more irksome and dull must 
technical work become; without any prospect of sympathetic 
direction on the purely appreciative side, mere finger work 
becomes a punishment too hard to bear. It is like telling a child 
to do something without giving a reason. In music, children 
should be told the reason why they are required to do this or that; 
moreover, they should have it illustrated to them what the result 
will be when they can do it; and the result, musical as well as 
technical, should be explained; every eflFort should be made to 
arouse the musical interest, so often latent, thus giving the child, 
almost unconscious of it, a reason for interesting itself in the 
technical work. In this category how many there are who gave up 
the struggle for digital dexterity as soon as possible, looking in 
vain for anything of interest beyond it; how many of them, if 
they had to begin over again, would not do precisely the same thing 

'See Charles Stewart Macphersou's "Musical Appreciation" (Joseph Williams, 
London). 
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if they had to do it in the same way. In the meantime they grow 
up, their imaginative and sesthetic instincts develop and they 
find themselves pitchforked into listening to big things for which 
they have had no normal sort of education or preparation; they 
only know that they get a great enjoyment from the sheer beauty 
of the impression they are receiving: it is the "soul" that is awake, 
but the "mind," though perhaps not dormant, is hardly active. 
There is a beautiful passage in Tennyson's "In Memoriam" which 
is aptly illustrative of my meaning: 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well 
May make one music as before. 
But vaster. 

It is indeed this combination of "knowledge" and "reverence," 
of "mind and soul," that makes everything in this world "vaster," 
and it surely requires but little thought to realize that in any 
art the mind should be imbued with that reverence which is the 
highest form of appreciation, even though at the beginning it may 
take but an elementary form. 

This class of listeners may be subdivided into those who 
regret and those who do not regret their inability to understand 
the inner working of what they hear or play. In the case of the 
latter, one might say that there are peasants in many countries who 
do not regret that they can neither read nor write, nor see any 
necessity for these accomplishments. Never having known these 
things, they do not miss them and are perfectly happy; and while 
Tennyson writes "Let knowledge grow from more to more," 
there is undoubtedly a good deal of happiness to be found in any 
art, even by those who have but little if any actual knowledge of 
it. This negative aspect does not, however, nullify the positive 
side of the picture as contained in the first two lines of that stanza 
of Tennyson. The fact remains that there are very few of the 
greater musical works which are an absolutely open book to the 
untrained listener. At all times some of the greatest works, 
perhaps by very reason of their originality, have at first failed to 
attract the lay public, to say nothing of the professional musician; 
in the sister-art of poetry it has been the same. Stopford Brooke, 
writing of Browning's "Bells and Pomegranates," which appeared 
between 1841 and 1846, says: 

The Bells of poetry's music, hung side by side with the golden 
Pomegranates of thought, madethe fringe of the robe of this high-priest 
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of song. Rarely has imagination and intellect, ideal faith and the sense 
which handles daily life, passion and quietude, the impulse and self- 
mastery of an artist, the joy of nature and the fates of men, grave 
tragedy and noble grotesque, been mingled together more fully — bells 
for the pleasure and fruit for the food of man. Yet on the whole they fell 
dead on the public, save for a few enchanted listeners who said: "This is 
our music, and here we build our tent." 

It is difficult to understand today that poems now so univer- 
sally known — one might almost say popular — as "Pippa Passes," 
"A Blot in the 'Scutcheon," and "The Pied Piper of Hamlin" 
were found difficult of comprehension and due appreciation when 
they first appeared. There were peculiarities with which the 
public was unfamiliar; an unclear way of expressing his thoughts, 
a fanciful way of leaving out words which would easily have made 
the meaning clear; half -finished sentences, a meaning half ex- 
pressed and many other little things which, after all, go to make 
his particular style of writing. If one were to make a polite 
translation of Browning into Tennysonian English, there would not 
be much Browning left. The same might be said of Carlyle; and 
as Stopford Brooke says: "Were we savage satirists, we might 
say both of Browning and Carlyle that half their power lay in their 
fantastic, rocky style." He then goes on to explain how wrong 
we should be and that their style was only the clothing of their 
thought. The surest sign underlying the truth of Browning's 
work, just as also of the masterpieces of Wagner, was their cumu- 
lative effect on the public. Many "Browning Societies" were 
formed in England and America for the reading, discussion and 
elucidation of his works; the same may be said of Wagner, dis- 
cussions and lectures, particularly on "The Ring of the Nibe- 
lungen," constantly taking place, in addition to quite a flood of 
literature in the form of pamphlets, analyses, etc. What did all 
this mean? What it meant was, that there were some who saw the 
light, and who were determined to make others see it; their 
determination was doubtless born of sheer enthusiasm and 
conviction rather than of altruism, but conviction is apt to con- 
vince and enthusiasm is apt to enthuse, and the circle of Browning 
and Wagner enthusiasts became respectively ever greater; the 
societies, lectures and pamphlets continued to exist long after 
there was any necessity for their services; at the present time it is 
difficult to believe that they were ever needed or called for. 

And this brings me back once more to my theme; the larger 
public would no doubt have learnt ultimately to appreciate 
the work of these great men with or without societies for the 
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propagation of their poetical and musical doctrine; we should have 
appreciated Browning in spite of his peculiarities and Wagner in 
spite of his theories, each for the glorious works they gave us. 
But there were doubtless many in those days when "Bells and 
Pomegranates" appeared to whom the name of Browning was 
hardly known, just as there were many when, for example, Wagner's 
"Tristan" was first produced in England to whom it was little 
more than a new opera. The enthusiasm that was then shown by 
the comparatively few who had heard their Wagner in Germany was 
of inestimable advantage to those who had yet to be initiated, and 
even to those who only knew the score in the piano arrangement. 
In concluding this section, I would say that the untrained 
listener is dependent almost entirely on his powers of imagination, 
and while these may carry him far, the same result cannot be 
arrived at as would be the case had that imagination been devel- 
oped along artistic lines with a sympathetic hand at the helm, 
guiding not merely a technical equipment, but also the appreciative 
instinct. 

III. The Trained Listener 

The last of these roughly classified groups, "the trained 
listener," brings us to an entirely different aspect of the subject, 
for it includes all those who exercise music as a profession, in 
addition to a comparatively small number of amateurs who have 
had a distinctive musical education; and again a certain number 
who, by force of circumstances, have listened to good music all 
their lives and who, without perhaps having any technical 
ability, have thus acquired very sound powers of discrimination 
and appreciation. For my present purpose, I will simply include 
these under the one heading. The points of view of the untrained 
music-lover and the trained listener cannot be other than en- 
tirely different; with the former it is simply a matter of appre- 
ciation or the reverse, entirely influenced by the emotional effect 
produced, whereas with the latter the critical faculty is bound to 
hold sway, possibly even to the extent of unconsciously subduing 
the force of the emotional effect. There are times when many a 
trained listener might wish that he could sit in absolute repose 
without hearing some of the technical matters that are involun- 
tarily forced on his mental retina, especially when hearing some- 
thing for the first time, and which are perhaps actually detracting 
from his enjoyment of the musical content; but the intellectual 
side is awake, and it is impossible — even should one wish it — to 
avoid the analytical and critical faculty taking hold. The obvious 
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diflSculty is one of keeping the balance so perfectly as to obtain a 
true result. Of Von Billow, the famous pianist and conductor, 
Edward Dannreuther wrote both of his playing and conducting as 
having the distinctive peculiarity of a "passionate intellectuality": 

One notices at every step that all details have been thought about 
and mastered down to the minutest particle; one feels that all effects 
have been analyzed and calculated with the utmost subtlety, and yet 
the whole leaves an impression of warm spontaneity. 

Such an impression, however, could hardly have been made 
unless the true emotional inspiration had been present behind the 
intellectual force. It has been said that, whether or no Von 
BUlow had much talent for composition, the analytical faculty 
in him was so strong as hardly ever to allow him to be satisfied 
with anything he wrote without making so many alterations of all 
kinds that in the end the result would not be very satisfactory. 
It would seem that in this branch the inspiration which made 
itself felt in his conducting and playing was entirely absent, or if 
it was ever there that it was trodden under by being " thought about 
down to the minutest particle." It would not be diflBcult to 
divide musicians and music-lovers into two sections, the emotional 
intellectualist and the intellectual emotionalist; Von Billow would 
surely be in the first of these, where the intellect is the predomi- 
nating force, governing strong emotional power; amongst composers 
Brahms might be mentioned as in this group, while Chopin, to 
mention but one, would come into the latter category. Perhaps 
the completest example, among the old masters, of intellect and 
emotion going hand in hand is in Beethoven, especially in the 
Symphonies. 

Just as with composers, conductors and performers, so also 
with listeners, one side or the other is nearly certain to predominate, 
the intellectual or the emotional; the perfect balance of the two 
is seldom vouchsafed to any individual, and, as far as music is 
concerned, the emotional — covering as it does a much wider and 
more easily accessible domain, from the most ordinary or sensa- 
tional effects to the nobler and deeper sentiments — is not un- 
naturally far more in evidence. Both are subject to discipline; 
undisciplined intellect is of no more service to any one than un- 
disciplined emotion; the one should be ordered by the other, or 
the results will probably be in the one case arid, or in the other, 
flamboyant. And here I come back once more, so to speak, to 
my base, and regard my subject from a point which embraces my 
three classes of listeners with the numerous subdivisions thev are 
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doubtless capable of. The result is that one can only come to the 
conclusion that, while the appreciation of music is a gift which 
gives endless pleasure and happiness to those who are fortunate 
enough to possess it, this gift, like any plant, having once been 
set, must be cultivated and cared for to make it blossom and 
reach maturity. The necessary technical teaching should go hand 
in hand with a gradual and sympathetic revealing of the musical 
idea, until the determination to realize the latter should make the 
former a labour of love instead of a drudgery. Drudgery is like 
utter poverty; it kills the soul. The soul's very existence depends 
upon the light of day being cast upon it, and the musical soul 
depends upon the light of music, as opposed to technique, being 
shed upon it. Therefore to all those that have ears to hear and 
wish to hear, I would repeat: 

Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell. 



